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POEMETTO DI PIETRO D’ALESSANDRO.* 





if Original. 





Txart beautiful principle of our nature according to 
which, the external is typical and suggestive of spiritual 
sentiment, is not dependant for its developement upon a 
few privileged localities or rare combinations of circum- 
stances. Like every law of the moral universe, it ope-| 
rates universally. If the spirit of love pervade a hu- 
man breast, there are few imaginable situations which 
will not furnish occasion for its exercise; in relation to 
the devotional sentiment, it has been truly said that the 
pious contemplatist deems himself richly furnished, if 
he espies, in his solitary path, a single blade of grass ; 
and the mind of one alive to the phenomena of humani- 
ty and susceptible to the influences of nature, will sel- 
dom find himself amid scenes altogether inimical to the 
prevailing tendency of his reflective hours. There are 
however localities peculiarly favorable to the culture and 
gratification of meditative sympathies ; and few spots are 
more inciting to them than burial places. Their legiti- 
mate effect has been, in no small degree, diminished in 
Europe, by the striking deficiency of natural objects fre- 
quently observable in the continentalcemeteries. Pere 
la Chaise continues to be a peculiar place of sepulture, 
andchiefly so from its ruralaspect. InItaly the English 
burying grounds with their simple monuments and ver- 
dant shrubbery, present quite a contrast to the monastic 
air and arehitectural decorations of the Campi Sanit. 
It is not then surprising that a native of that country 
should discover a novel charm in a cemetery of the new 
world where art only ‘corrects and embellishes the 
scene.’ 

Né con il bel de’ tuoi nativi incanti, 
Placido Auburno, a gareggiar qui venne 
L’ arte importuna ; ina corresse doita 
E v’ abbelli la scena. 

But Signor Alessandro has not merely felt and ac- 
knowledged the singular union of natural beauties 
and interesting associations of Mount Auburn, but 
following out their inspiration in the deliberate form of 
poetical composition, he has to use a metaphor not un- 
known in his country, hung a garland at her gates. 


The Italian blank verse metre which was only perfect- 
ed by Alfieri and Foscolo is, by no means, the most easily 
managed of the various species of versification, availa- 
ble inthat language. Yet it is one of the most dignified 
forms of poetry, and for thatreason was probably selected 
in the present instance. We are pleased with this poem 
both as an interesting result of the designed moral influ- 
ences of Mount Auburn, and as a beautiful poetical spe- 
cimen of the sweetest of modern languages. 

The subject is thus introduced :— 


Placido Auburno, al travagliato e stanco 
Pellegrin de la terra ultimo asilo, 
Soavemente in mio pensier risvegli 
Malinconiche cure, or che a quest’ ombre 
Invan Italia sospirando io seggo. 

Quanti umani desir, quante ad un soffio 
Sparte al vento speranze, e infrante e vane 
Dolci memorie di passati giorni 

Che di sua notte negli eterni abissi 

Di natura il tiranno ognor travolve ! 
Quanto non serbi, 0 solitario, caro : 
Placido Auburno, a’ tuoi recinti in seno! 


*Mount Auburn. A short Poem by Pietro Alessandro. 1835. 











Peaceful Auburn, — to those who weary roam, — 
The pilgrims of the earth a last, long home — 
Sweetly, — as now beneath thy shade I rest, 
Sighing in vain for Italy, — within my breast, 
What melancholy cares dost thou suggest! 
What human hopes, what longings of the mind 
Are swept away and scattered to the wind 

As by a breath! What memories dear — 
Severed and vain, of many a bygone year, 
Doth nature’s tyrant hasten to dismiss 

Into her nights’ continuous abyss ! — 

How many such are garnered to their rest, 
Dear, lonely, placid Auburn — in thy breast! 

The poet speaks concisely of the political history of 
our metropolis, the dust of whose children this rural 
cemetery was prepared to receive; and makes a beauti- 
ful allusion to the tomb of Spurzheim, the intended mon- 
ument to Lafayette, and the maternal benevolence of the 
country, which, having shielded the exile from more gen- 
ial, but lessfree climes, from the tempests of the world, at 
length gives him an honored grave. He then invites 
his friend Benedetto Castiglia —to whom the poem is 
dedicated, to pass, in fancy, over the space which inter- 
venes between them, and afford him the opportunity of 
unfolding to a congenial mind, the thoughts and senti- 
ments awakened at Mount Auburn. The beauty of Au- 
tumn in America is eulogised with much feeling by the 
poet, who compares the decline of the year in the new 
world, to the setting of the evening star in his native 
sky, where, to the eye which earnestly marks its course 
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with much truth to nature; her invocation to the flowers 
growing above the’grave of her child, is highly poetical. 
This episode would infallibly and materially suffer by 
translation. 

Our attention is next directed to the happy moral ef- 
fects derivable from the suggestive influences of the tombs 
of the great and good; and this is finely illustrated by a 
comparison between the associations which environ even 
a leaf from the tomb of Washington at Mount Vernon, 
and those which cluster around the more marmoreal 
resting places of the Henrys in Westminster Abbey and 
the Popes in the Vatican. Allusion to the compar- 
atively brief period which has elapsed since the spot 
was an uncultivated wild, leads to a passing but expres- 
sive notice of the aboriginal occupants of the soil. It is 
suggested, with great significance, that if a bloated civi- 
lization should, at any future period, stain our continent 
with the sanguinary epochs of Europe, the monuments 
of their virtuous and patriotic ancestors will address 
with auspicious eloquence the hearts of Americans. 
And by a similar inspiration from her illustrious dust, 
the poet exclaims, Italy must arise to light and life, — 

Vana spema per ora. 

The poct refers to the aspect which the rites of sepul- 
ture present in the history of our race, justly remarking 
that funeral honors and monumental entombment were 
among the earliest indications of civilization; and al- 





as it calmly sinks in the far distant west — it 
Pit bel fiammeggia, inde sorride, e spare. 
More lovely shines, then smiles and disappears. 

Then follows a pcetical, yet just description of the lo- 
cality which constitutes the ostensible subject of the 
Poemetto, a description characterized by that union of 
graphic delineation and moral sentiment, to the devel- 
opement of which the genius of the Italian language is 
sofavorable. The different species of trees, the lake 
and the valleys, the hill and the prospect from its sum- 
mit, the rustic bridge, the dark umbrageous aisles and 
the open walks, interspersed with white monuments — 
all these, and, in fact, every adjacent objects is brought 
vividly and in beautiful contrast, before the reader. The 
strictly descriptive portion is concluded with descanting} 
upon that mysterious sentiment excited in the mind of 
one whose sense of life is quickened by the exhilerating 
influence of nature, while, on every side, he beholds the 
insignia of mortality. ‘The episode which follows is the 
most beautiful portion of the poem. It is opened with 
great simplicity and poetical tact: — 

Perché solingo fra que’ mesti rami 
Soavemente flebile ti lagni, 
Cantor del bosco? Chiami forse, e invano, 
La tua fedel che del desio guidata 
Tisegui pellegrina a questi lidi ? 
O ti diletta con la tna meléde 
Prestar pietoso ultimo omaggio al’ urna 
Che la vagheggi ? 
Why solitary songster of the grove, 
Amid the branches interwove, 
So sweetly sorrowful, complain ? 
Dost thou recall in vain, 
Thy faithful one, whom love led forth to soar, 
And follow thee — a pilgrim to this shore 2? 
Or, art thou glad to bring 
A last and pious offering 
Unto the urn that stays thy glancing eye, 
With the sweet homage of thy melody ? 

From such an introduction, the muse very naturally 
sings of her who sleeps beneath the monument alluded 
to; a picture is drawn of her obsequfies, designed to im-| 
part an idea of the funeral rites of the country and the| 


} 


griefofa bereaved mother with its consolation is described | 








ludes to the solemn importance imparted to the last rites 


om resting place of man, by Christianity. The poem 


thus affectingly concludes : — 


Augurata Primavera ogni anno 
Dal fiorito canestro a piene mani 
Versi rose e viole; e sien tue sorti 
Tepidi soli, e pit canora cetra. 
Me sventurata schiera, e assai lontana 
(Quando che sia) terra infelice aspetta, 
Ma bella ancor; si, bella, e ame pid cara 
Quanto misera pit. Pur se d’ Iddio 
De’ onnipossente cenno, anzi fornita 
Del mio mattin la sera, appellerammi ; — 
Placido Auburno, niegherai la piéta 
D’ umil ricetto al tuo cantore umile? 
May spring auspicious, year by year, 
From flowery ura, strew freely here 
Roses and violets ; and be ordained to thee, 
More genial suns, a sweeter minstrelsy. 
Bafiled compeers, remain afar for me, — 
A country sorrowful, regained where’er they be, 
Yet beautiful, ay, beautiful, and to my heart more dear 
Because more sad. 
And should it please a wise omnipotence 
E’en in the evening of life’s morn, to call me hence, 
Will pity, peaceful Auburn, then refuse 
A lowly home to thy submissive muse ? 


We may pass by the landscape which once feasted our 
'spirits ; we may forget the incident which awakened an 
| agreeable train of fanciful speculations; but it is meet 
| that scenes suggestive of elevated thought and holy mu- 
\sings, should be more contemplatively regarded. We 
|cannot, therefore, but view with pleasure the little trib- 
\ute to one of our most interesting institutions which we 
ifiea thus cursorily noticed. We are none the less grat- 














ified that it is the emanation of a mind familiar with 
jthe associations of antiquity ; this fact evinces the truth 
of the remark with which we commenced — the univer- 
'sality of the principle of association. Would that all, 
;in contemplating the cemetery, environed with the con- 
trasted garniture of nature, could thus realize that 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither ; 
Can in a moment travel thither — 
And see the children sport upon the shore. 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF HAMLET. 

Tue French novelist, Belleforest, extracted from Saxo 
Grammaticus’ History of Denmark the history of Am- 
leth, and inserted it in the collection of novels published 
by him in the latter half of the sixteenth century, whence 
it was transferred into English, under the title of ‘ The 
Hystorie of Hambiett, a small quarto volume printed in 
black-letter. The history of Hamlet also formed the 
subject of a play, which was actd previous to fifteen hun- 
dred fifty nine ; and arguing from the general course of 
Shakespeare’s mind, that play influenced him during the 
composition of his own Hamlet. But unfortunately the 
old play is lost and the only remaining subject for illus- 
tration is the black-letter quarto. We learn from that 
authority, that the happiness of Hordenville, king of 
Denmark excited the envy of his brother Fengon, who 
was, moreover, inflamed by love for Geruth the queen. 
The villain paused not te commita fratricide which 
placed him on the throne, and facilitated his union with 
the object of his guilty passion. 

Hamblet, ‘the son of Horvendille and Geruth, was 
quick in his perception of the danger to be apprehended 
from the murderer of his father, and sought safety in as- 
suming the appearance of mental imbecility. The exe- 
cution however of his project was imperfect. Suspicion 
was excited, and ‘they counselled totry and know, if 
possible, how to discover the intent and meaning of the 
young prince; and they could find no better nor more 
fit invention to entrap him, than to set some fair and 
beautiful woman ina secret place, that with flattering 
speeches, and all the craftiest means she should purpose- 
ly seek to allure his mind. To this end certain courtiers 
were appointed to lead Hamblet to a solitary place with- 
in the woods where they brought the woman. And sure- 
ly the poor prince at this assault had been in great dan- 
ger, if a gentleman that in Horvendille’s time had been 
nourished with him, had not shown himself more affec- 
tioned to the bringing up he had received with Hamblet, 
than desirous to please the tyrant. This gentleman bore 
the courtiers company, making full account that the least 
show of perfect sense and wisdom that Hamblet should 
make, would be sufficient to cause him to lose his life; 
and therefore by certain signs he gave Hamblet intelli- 
gence into what danger he was likely to fall, if by any 
means he seemed to obey, or once like the wanton toys 
and vicious provocations of the gentlewoman sent thith- 
er by his uncle; which much abashed the prince, as 
then wholly being in affection to the lady.’ The result 
was that the prince deceived the courtiers, who assured 
themselves that without doubt he was distraught of his 
senses. 

The failure of this plot was succeeded by a new ex- 
periment. It was thought that an unrestrained expres- 
tion of his natural feelings might be anticipated from 
Hamlet in an interview with his mother, and a proper 
knowledge of his real eharacter and views could be ob- 
tained by one concealed under the arras for the purpose 
of hearing the conversation. But the wariness of Ham- 
let was not inferior to the craft of his enemies. Enter- 
ing the chamber with his customary air of folly, he be- 
gan to crow like acock, beating his arms against the 
hangings in imitation of that bird’saction with his wings. 
Feeling something stir behind the arras, he cried ‘a rat! 
a rat!’ and drawing his sword thrust it through the 
concealed spy, whose body he cut in pieces and cast into 
a vault. Returning to the chamber, Hamlet replied in 
an authorative tone to the lamentation of the queen who 
bewailed her son’s unhappy loss of intellect, justly up- 
braiding her shameless licentiousness, and characteri- 
zing in the worst of colors a woman who could wantonly 
embrace the brother and murderer of her husband. 


Fengon now lived in daily apprehension of meeting 
the same fate that had overtaken the courtier spy ; and 
resolving to get rid of Hamlet at once, despatched him 
with letters to the king of England, containing secret so- 
licitations to put the prince immediately todeath. ‘But 
the subtile Danish prince—being at sea— whilst his 
companion slept, having read the letters, and knowing 
his uncle’s great treason, with the wicked and villanous 
minds of the two courtiers that led him to the slaughter, 
razed out the letters that concerned his death, and in- 
stead thereof graved others, with commission to the king 








of England to hang his two companions ; and not con- 
tent to turn the death they had devised against him, up- 
on their own necks, wrote farther, that king Fengon 
willed him to give his daughter to Hamblet in marriage.’ 
Every thing fell out as Hamlet desired; his attendants 
were executed, and himself was betrothed to the English 
princess. 

After a twelvemonths’ residence in the British court, 
he returned to Denmark and revenged himself on his 
enemies; first intoxicating his uncle’s courtiers, and 
then setting fire to the banquet hall where their senses 
were absorbed in drunken sleep. He next rushed into 
the apartment of Fengon, and gave ‘ him such a violent 
blow upon the chine of his neck, that he cut his head 
clean from his shoulders.’ Hamlet now discarded the 
cloak of folly in which he had hitherto disguised his in- 
tellect, and convening an assembly of the nobility, ex- 
plained and justified his conduct. Pity for his misfor- 
tunes, and indignation at the cruelty of his oppressor, 
were the sentiments of every bosom; and the title and 
dignity of the king were conferred on Hamlet by the 
unanimous voice of the assembly. 


. a 





CONJUGAL AFFECTION. 

Amone the many striking examples of female tender- 
ness, affection, and constancy, which modern times have 
furnished, the following is worthy of record: —Mr 
Weiss, who was town-surgeon of Neumarkt, prompted 
by that ardent patriotism which inflamed the bosoms of 
the Prussians of all ranks, at the commencement of the 
conflict in 1812, exchanged that situation for the post of 
surgeon tothe Neumarkt Landwehr. The corps formed 
part of the force employed in the siege of Glogau. In 
the execution of the duties of his office, he caught the 
epidemic fever. No sooner did his wife receive the ac- 
count of his situation, than she immediately hastened to 
him from Neumarkt.— She found her husband in the 
height of a typhus and insensible, ina cottage at Noss- 
witz, near Glogau. Scarcely had she undertaken the 
office of nurse, when a sortie made—on the 10th No- 
vember, 1813,—by the garrison of Glogau threw the 
whole neighborhood, and that village in particular, into 
the utmost consternation. All its inhabitants betook 
themselves to flight. She alone was left, with her ap- 
parently expiring husband, in the cottage, against which 
the hottest fire of the enemy’s artillery was directed, 
probably because it was distinguished from the other 
houses by a tiled roof—Several grenades breaking 
through the roof, set the floor on fire. Having carefully 
covered up her patient, and as it were buried him in the 
bed-clothes, she ran out for a pail of water, extinguished 
the fire, and again directed her attention to the beloved 
object of her anxiety. She found him, to her great joy, 
in a profuse perspiration; but the incessant shower of 
balls rendered her abode more and more dangerous. A 
twelve pounder fell close to the bed of her husband, but 
without doing him the slightest injury. Resolved to die 
with him, she lay down by his side, and thus awaited 
their common fate. Noon arrived, and at this time the 
Prussians had driven back the enemy into the fortress. 
She was earnestly entreated to provide for her safety, as 
it was impossible to tell whether the enemy might not 
attempt a fresh sortie. She, however, scorned every 
idea of removing toa place of security herself, unless 
she could save her husband also; and though the remo- 
val of the patient was deemed impracticable, she never- 
theless determined on this hazardous and only way of 
ensuring his safety. 

Having tied his hands and legs, to prevent him from 
moving and taking cold, she laid him, closely wrapped 
up with bed and bedding, in a cart covered with boards, 
in which she took her stand, and looked at him every 
minute. She slowly pursued her course toward Schm- 
arsau, but scarcely had she left Nosswitz, when the be- 
sieged began to fire from the fortress in that direction. 
The balls flew thickly about the cart, and the affrighted 
lad who drove, took shelter, sometimes under it, and 
sometimes under the horses. She was fortunate enough 
to escape this danger without injury, and arrived with 
her patient at Schmarsau, which was already thronged 
with wounded, and applied for a lodging at the first cot- 
tage. The mistress of the house, whose husband had 








died of a nervous fever, fell on her like a fary, turned 
the hotses’ heads, and protested, with many bitter exe- 
crations, that she should not cross her threshold. In this 
desperate situation our heroine had recourse to a deci- 
sive expedient. Almost beside herself, she drew her 
husband’s sword, and pointing it to the woman’s breast, 
declared, that she would run it through her heart, unless 
she immediately admitted her husband. Terrified at 
this unexpected menace, the other complied, and the 
patient was carried into the house, which previously 
contained fifteen wounded. His wife, however, per- 
ceived with horror, that her beloved charge manifested 
not the least sign of life. The bystanders advised her 
to give herself no farther trouble about him, and offered 
to lay him out for dead. — To this she positively refused 
to agree: and laying him in the bed, she incessantly 
rubbed his stiffened body, and with a tea-spoon adminis- 
tered some wine, the only medicine within her reach. 
With the following morning, the expiring spark began 
to revive, and her joy was unbounded. She continued 
her attentions, and in a few days had the inexpressible 
satisfaction to see him out of danger. She now obtained 
a distinct apartment of her landlady, who began to be- 
have to her with more kindness than at first. — When 
her husband was sufficiently convalescent, she returned 
with him to Neumarkt, to complete his recovery. Un- 
fortunately, during her absence, one of their two chil- 
dren, a fine boy, was taken ill, and him her maternal care 
was unable to save. In the beginning of February, her 
husband again returned to resume his perilous duty with 
his battalion before Glogau. 








A CHAPTER OF DIGRESSIONS. 





Original. 





Tuer is no part of New England where the lovers of 
pure air, fine exercise, beautiful scenery, and blackfish, 
can pass their summers more pleasantly or profitably, 
than by the rivers and sea-coast of Rhode-Island. — 
The Sekonnet has long been a favorite resort of admir- 
ers of the above-mentioned luxuries ; and many a care- 
worn son of Adam, weary of the confinement of the 
thronged city, improves his health and appetite, by 
‘baiting’ along her rocky shores, or, in a light skiff, 
tempting the finny tribe from their favorite haunts — the 
deep-sunk ledges. But there are inducements of an in- 
tellectual character, that make this a spot worthy the re- 
sort of all who take pleasure in visiting places which 
have been the theatre of important events. Here, its 
base washed by this noble river, rises Mount Hope, once 
the proud throne of the Indian King, — now, an imper- 
ishable monument, to preserve the memory of his deeds 
forever. Here was Phillip’s ‘Seat,’ and as his eye 
roamed over his beautiful dominions, and beheld them 
gradually becoming the abode of the white man, he saw, 
with prophetic vision, the annihilation of his people, his 
name, his all. Here, too, with a giant intellect, conspic- 
uous above his tribe, like his own mountain from the 
surrounding country, he planned that great effort that 
should result in the extermination of his enemies, or his 
own ruin; and here, by the graves of his fathers, he 
yielded up his life, a rich sacrifice on the altar of free- 
dom. These shores, now smiling with contentment and 
peace, have echoed to the fearful war-whoop of the red 
man, the cries of the bereaved parent, and the loud con- 
test of desperate foes. Here, too, the poor Indian knelt 
in humble adoration to the Great Spirit, where now the 
sabbath-bell summons thousands to bow before the ‘ only 
true God.’ 


But I have already wandered from my first intention, 
(and I fear I may commit the offence often,) which was, 
not to meddle with any thing ‘that should be far distant 
or earthy,’ but simply to go with the reader upon the 
water, and perhaps introduce him to a few of the 
dwellers in the deepsea. And if he is a tolerable sports- 
man, has loved the ocean, and delights ‘ on its breast to 
be borne, like its bubbles, onward,’ he will meet me to- 
morrow, atthe early dawn. But you must put off your 
superfine broadcloth, your elegant beaver, and your 
highly polished pumps, and array yourself in habiliments 
suitable for a fishing excursion. I have quite an exten- 
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sive wardrobe, sufficient for a regiment, (but Falstaff 
would not have marched through Coventry with it,) 
from which you are at liberty to provide yourself. It is 
a collection of all the cast-off clothing of the neighbor- 
hood, for the last dozen years. The part of it which I 
carry with me was a present from an old sea-faring 
friend, who lives in the low house by the cove yonder ; 
he tells me that the missing sleeve of this jacket is some- 
where up the Mediterranean, it having been shot away, 
and the arm in it, some twenty or thirty years since, in 
an engagement with the Turk; and I believe him, for 
he has lost an arm, and beside, it is the least improbable 
story that he ever told me. He is an odd fellow, quite 
amusing ; — full of wonderful legends of Captain Kidd, 
enough to make the fortune of half the periodicals in 
the country; to say nothing of his own ‘hair-breadth 
*scapes,’ of his ‘perils by land and by sea,’ — of heat, 
cold, wind, rain, hail, snow,— such as were never since 
known ; of thunder and lightning, to which our modern 
thunder and lightning are but as a musket to a forty-four 
pounder. You may find him any fair day, sitting by 
that high rock, with his glass looking out to sea, watch- 
ing the sail in the offing, and making conjectures as to 
the character and distinction of every craft that comes 
in sight, from a ship-of-the-line to a Vineyard-boat. — 
He is there constantly, being too old for service, and 
takes more pleasure, he assures me, in spending one 
hour thus, than he would in looking upon fields and trees 
a whole life. But let us retire — night advances — al- 
ready the pale light of the evening star is reflected from 
the still river — the sounds of busy life are hushed — 
the breeze murmurs more faintly in the tree-tops, and 
the universal silence of nature woos man to his aecus- 
tomed repose. 
* e * * z * 


So you are up, waiting, and ready to be off: but first, 
let us provide ourselves with something ‘ for the stom- 
ach’s sake.’ And now we will depart. What a beauti- 
ful morning! and how fine the air: truly, ‘sweet is the 
breath of morn.’ But for the faint gray light in the 
eastern horizon, you might still think it night: and 
what a charm this indistinctness throws over every ob- 
ject! Earth, sea, and sky, all blending into one —things 
familiar, clothed in mystery. And observe, as the light 
gradually increases, new beauties are continually devel- 
oped,— the universe itself appearing as if just ushered 
into existence! Thus was it, when at the mandate of 
the Eternal, dawn first broke in heaven, revealing to its 
expectant hosts a new creation —a new exhibition of 
His wisdom and power. Thus did it unfold its loveli- 
ness and grandeur, when our first parent woke to life — 
in admiration and wonder — not knowing that for him 
it was created ; — when ‘the morning stars sang togeth- 
er, and all the sons of God shouted for joy.’ It is the 
hour of worship; let us bow ourselves before the Eter- 
nal, acknowledging his goodness; let us ask his farther 
love, who hath preserved us hitherto; let us praise him, 
in that we see his majesty and power. Day hath its 
splendor — Night its darkness and its mystery; but at 
this hour we feel his presence, who spake, and out of 
nothing appeared the world and the multitude of the 
stars. It is good thus to turn our thoughts from earth, 
and meditate upon His goodness; grateful and soothing 
is the influence upon our own feelings, and how do our 
hearts expand with benevolence and love toward all 
mankind. 

and now we will embark, and pull for a ledge that 
lies where you see the surf breaking occasionally — a 
mile or two from shore. We willbe there just as the 
sun appears. Don’t row cross-handed? then have you 
lived in vain; you have lost, not a day, but a life: why 
my dear friend, you have been deprived of one of the 
greatest pleasures of existence. No pleasure? tiresome 
work? A little tiresome, perhaps, to a beginner, and 
painful to his fingers, for a week or two; but that’s a 
trifle lighter than air. No pleasure? Is there no pleas- 
ure in the consciousness of being able, by your single, 
strength, to take along yourself with an additional two 
hundred weight, faster than one half your horses travel 2 
Is there no pleasure in having the blood course through 
your veins as vigorously as it did twenty years since, 
when you were a boy? Is there no pleasure in feeling 





your boat bound over the waves —spurning them as a 
steed does the ground, throwing the spray like foam 
from the ‘ champed bit,’— and knowing that your single 
arm makes it ‘ walk the waters, like a thing of life ?’— 
Is there no pleasure, is there not luxury, in this smooth, 
easy motion? Is there not pleasure in satisfying hunger 
—allaying thirst,—in freedom from dyspepsia, with 
half ‘the thousand ills that flesh is heir to’— in pro- 
longed life, without the helplessness of old age? Then 
disparage not rowing, for it giveth strength, vigor, a 
good appetite, a good constitution, and length of days. 


Once more upon the waters! yet once more, 
And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 
That knows his rider. 


How beautifully has Byron here given utterance to the 
animation —the buoyancy of spirits, excited by that 
‘element, in whose ennobling stir he felt himself exalt- 
ed.’ And how beautiful and sublime must have been 
the conceptions of such an intellect, awakened by the 
grandeur of ocean, and the great ‘element which is to 
space what ocean is to earth.’ Oh, for the vision of an 
angel, to have penetrated into the secret places, and be- 
held the workings of that mighty mind — the combina- 
tions of that imagination — thoughts, to convey which, 
language were powerless — feelings, which in their in- 
tensity would have withered aught less enduring. And 
there is another,* who will be remembered until all that 
has hitherto excited the admiration of man shall be for- 
gotten — until the kindest feelings of humanity are no 
longer cherished — whose name is associated with all 
that is lovely in nature and pure in feeling, forever! for 
the spirit that breathes through all his works is the spirit 
of universal love —a portion of divine benevolence — 
the spirit of christianity, that will ere long redeem the 
earth, and survive ‘when time shall be no more,’ the 
fountain of true happiness in heaven. How does the 
contemplation of such virtue and greatness in man, en- 
large our conceptions of Divine Wisdom, and increase 


so great—of acquirements so extensive — embracing 
every department of knowledge — second to none in 
reputation — the fountain of all that is most excellent in 
English literature, thinks it not unworthy of him, with 
rod and line, to explore the fruitful streams and lakes of 
Scotland. And how beautiful are the descriptions of 
her scenery —how faithful the representations of moun- 
tain, lake, and river, with which, in his wanderings, he 
presents us: — all poetry, and poetry of the highest or- 
der. Who would not often, following the example of 
Christopher and Izaac, exchange the ‘busy haunts of 
men’ for rural retirement, holding communion with na- 
ture, becoming familiar with ‘all her visible works,’ and 
discovering, every where, traces of His hand, who has 
created all things. 

Let us anchor without the ledge, for we may expect a 
light wind from the south-west, which will keep her 
away from the surf. But the sun, how beautiful, appears 
‘ rejoicing in the east,’ and the ocean, but now all black- 
ness, gleams like silver in the glorious light. Observe 
that ship becalmed ; there is not a breath of air, and her 
sails hang idly against the masts, nor move save as she 
rolls lazily. The breeze strikes her, they fill—she 
moves, how majestic! as if the waters knew her will, 
and the sea were her obedient dominion. And now the 
breeze approaches, ruffling the smooth surface ; it steals 
upon us, and our boat, obeying the gentle impulse, 
swings quietly round. We will, in imagination, visit 
that proud ship, and with the habit of observation so 
natural to our countrymen, mark their different appear- 
ance and character, who are seeking a foreign clime. — 
Ere the sun goes down, their native land will have faded 
from their view, perhaps forever; and many a farewell 
will have been said in melancholy foreboding that the 
morrow of return may never dawn. See here, a little 
fashionable life,—or aristocratic, if the term please you 
better,— an interesting family group, and quite exclu- 
sive,— except the father, the short, thick man, with full, 
smiling red face, indicative of good nature and good 
cheer — chatting familiarly with all who come in his 
way, gentle or simple, notwithstanding the frequent hints 
of his lady, and the oft-repeated ‘ why pa’s’ of his two 
interesting daughters. Listen to his better half, who is, 





* Professor Wilson. 


our love of His goodness! Yet this man, of capacities’ 














if possible, shorter and thicker than himself, with an ex- 
tremely important toss of the head, and a would-be-re- 
spected countenance: ‘ My dear, why will you do so?— 
What would the B’s, and the D’s, and the E’s say, if 
they knew you spoke to such people? Don’t you see 
they are not any thing?’ He has learned obedience, 
and promises to do better in future, but his good nature 
runs away with him. There! he is at it again, with the 
rough old sailor at the helm, and his eldest daughter 
threatens to faint, if he says another word. With what 
a haughty air the younger, in the bloom of sweet six- 
teen, turned away from the melancholy yet interesting 
stranger, who would have addressed her. And now he 
leans over the railing, straining his eager eye, that he may 
catch one more glimpse of his native land. The prey 
of a lingering yet fatal disease, he has left his home for 
a foreign shore, vainly hoping that a milder clime and 
more salubrious air may stay the hand of the destroy- 
er. He has left behind an only daughter, whose loved 
image was recalled by some fancied resemblance in her 
to whom, in all the intensity of parental affection, he 
would have spoken ; but that cold look — it went to his 
heart. Many a fervent prayer will ascend to Heaven 
for that father --the pure offering of filial love; and 
her days will pass wearily away, and her heart sink 
within her, when, in the night-watches, she lifts up her 
voice for him who breathes out his feeble life in a strange 
land, far from the only one whose presence might re- 
move the bitterness of the last hour. But’tis a melancho- 
ly picture; letusturnfromit. And what a contrast! -- 
There is one in the vigor of early manhood — full of 
expectation —- sanguine, ardent, fearless,— with courage 
to meet every difficulty-—-an untiring perseverance to 
surmount every obstacle; how his eye brightens, as, 
with the freshening breeze, the noble ship lays down to 
her work, eager to bear him onward. ‘In strange lands 
he will make him not a stranger ’—- will wander by the 
magnificent ruins of ancient temples, and the beautiful 
productions of modern art; every place of interest will 
contribute something to his improvement or gratification, 
and he will return with cultivated intellect and refined 
taste —the admiration of the great and good, and, at 
last, lie down with kings, the powerful of the earth, be- 
queathing a rich legacy to his countrymen -- the honor 
of a greatname. What variety of character and con- 
dition in this small group—it is a world in miniature — 
joy, sorrow, wealth, poverty, renown, obscurity, hope, 
despair,—all intimately mingled, and each influenced 
by the multitude, as in the great world. But I weary 
you; yet it is natural to one far removed from busy life 
— whose duties and cares are few —- to notice every oc- 
currence, however unimportant ; seeking, in all things, 
some good, some amusement, some instruction — finding, 
as the poet hath beautifully said, 
tongues in trees, books in the running brooks. 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing. 

Is it not glorious sport, to sit hour after hour, your 
boat rolling gently on the billows, pulling them in one 
after another, as fast as you can bait — great, noble fel- 
lows, from five to fifteen pound in weight, till the flexors 
refuse to do their office? Here is recreation that richly 
deserves the name, with just sufficient toil to increase 
the relish of the pleasure, even as a little pepper im- 
proves the flavor of a steak. O that anglers whom I 
have known in former years, and who thought it pleas- 
ure to sit all day broiling under a hot sun, lucky if they 
could fill a toy-basket with starved perch, could pass one 
week with me in exploring these waters. Never more 
would they trouble innocent mill-streams for stray min- 
nows, or waylay blinded smelts in the muddy city docks. 
There would be a universal peace among your small 
fry, and they might ever after multiply, unmolested by 
pin-hook of brass, or barb of steel. Only two hours 
since we commenced, and we have seventy — more 
than we both can comfortably lift— would you have 
thought it possible? Now let us bear away for the snug 
abode of our nautical friend, leave our spoils with him, 
and improve the fine breeze by a sail up this beautiful 
river, and have a view of ‘the garden of New England,’ 
while they are being broiled, boiled, and fried, against 


/our return. 


W. 
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WENICE. 





Original. 





Earty on the day succeeding our arrival in Venice, 
we were lolling upon the cushioned seats, and beneath 
the little dark awning of a gondola, and were thus car- 
ried along through numberless canals; the stroke of the 
oar, and occasional salutation of the gondolier alone 
breaking upon the impressive quietness. Passing by the 
old and seemingly deserted habitations which line the 
less public ways, we silently but thoughtfully contem- 
plated the surrounding scene. One moment gliding be- 
neath one of the many short but massive bridges, anoth- 
er sailing noiselessly under a window whence some 
listless observer was gazing, now coming almost in con- 
tact with a passing gondola, and again occupying the 
solitary waters of a minor course. The steps and lower 
portions of the buildings, green with hurried vegetation, 
the mouldering walls, the sad repose of neglect, and the 
palpable evidences of time’s corroding finger, were cir- 
cumstances too unique not to be observed, and too inter- 
esting to be unimpressive. 

We were introduced by the custode of the Tribunal of 
Justice, upon the Bridge of Sighs — the lofty and cov- 
ered arehway connecting the prison and palace. We 
found it an exceedingly massive structure, consisting of 
two passsages — the two entrances communicating with 
the general prison, and one of the two leading into the 
palace being closed up. By examining the locality, we 
soon perceived the error which has been justly ascribed 
to Byron, that of supposing that a passage from the pal- 
ace to the prison was a fatal path. On the contrary, he 
who was so happy as to escape the condemnation of ‘the 
Ten,’ was acquitted, or remanded to his former cell, in- 
stead of being consigned by the private staircase to the 
secret dungeons beneath. Hence to him, in either case, 
the path was joyful rather than sad. Well, however, 
may such a heavy and short way between the tribunal 
and the jail be called the Ponte di Sospiri, for it must 
full often have re-echoed the heavy sighs of innumerable 
sufferers. 


Descending by the golden stairs, so called, we were 
guided to the awfu! prisons beneath, and examined the 
rude inscriptions and bloody stains still existent in the 
gloomy vaults so long the secret scenes of suffering and 
destruction.* Landing near the church of St Georgio 
Maggiore, we admired, for some time, its architectural 
neatness and simple grandeur. Next proceeding to the 
Chiesa di Carmelitani, we were much interested in ex- 
amining the numerous precious marbles which line its 
interior. Much time was consumed in viewing some of 
the most important churches, and in perusing en passant 
the peculiar architecture of many of the crumbling and 
blackened palaces bordering the main canal. We re- 
marked that the former edifices were much lighter and 
the marbles more vivid than is the case with most of the 
churches out of Lombardy, which we had previously 
seen. In one of these we were interestingly occupied in 
viewing the monument to Canova; one of the sculp- 
tured figures which adorn it, carries an urn containing 


the heart of the great artist. The Academy delli Belli| 


Arti engaged much of our attention. In what has been 
called Titian’s master-piece,—the Assumption, there 
seemed to us exceeding richness without corresponding 
effect; but in the ‘ Marriage of Cana,’ by Pardaronino, 
we deemed the countenance of the bride one of the most 
beautiful faces we had seen upon canvass, with the ex- 
ception of one or two of Raphael’s Madonnas, 

The more I saw of this peculiar school of painting 
called Venetian, the more was I captivated with its 
unrivalled richness and depth of coloring, ard the more 
regretful of its frequent lack of powerful expression. 
This latter quality seems preeminently requisite for the 
production of anything like permanent impression upon 
the mind of the spectator. When I recall some of Ra- 
phael’s works, the sentiment embodied in the picture is 








* As we erossed the Square of St Mark’s, we remarked that the 
pigeons did not fly hastily at our approach, and remembered with 
interest that they were privileged natives of the place, having been 
during and since the republic under the special protection of gove 
ernment. 











before me, and strongly identified with his unequalled 
images; but even after a comparatively short interval, 
many of the larger pictures of the Venetian school, are 
merged in my imagination, in the splendor of their own 
gorgeous hues. 

We next disembarked at the Rialto, interesting from 
its Shakspearian associations. Alas! no rich Venetian 
merchants are now to be seen upon its still bustling 
walk, though every traveller will find something of the 
Shylock spirit lingering yet. 

A subsequent object wasthe Arsenal,where the antique 
statues before the entrance, the various instruments of 
war and torture, and the models of the old barques, 
proved quite curious, and worthy of attention, Several 
fettered workmen, prisoners, passed to and fro in the ex- 
tensive yards, and the appearance of active business 
was striking for this part of the world. 

An hour’s gondola sailing brought us to St Lazarus, a 
pretty island about two miles from Venice ; and our ap- 
plication to view the very interesting convent there situ- 
ated, was very politely received by one of the venerable 
and worthy brotherhood, Padre Pascal, who in his dark 
robes and long gray beard looked like, what indeed he 
may justly be called, a moral apostle of learning. Un- 
der his kind and intelligent conduct, we viewed this de- 
lightful institution, the lovely and tranquil situation of 
which, the neatness and order displayed in its interior 
arrangements, and the works of useful and happy influ- 
ence going unassumingly on within its consecrated 
walls, attracted our earnest sympathy and respect. In 
the beautiful library we found books in all languages, 
and a fine bust of the founder of the institution, by Ca- 
nova. At the table upon which this stood, our conduc- 
tor had given lessons in Arminian to Lord Byron, who 
frequented the convent for that purpose, and assisted his 
teacher in preparing a grammar of the language. Ina 
smaller library we were shown many interesting works 
printed in the convent, among others a prayer book in 
twenty-four languages, Milton’s Paradise Lost, and 
Rollin’s Ancient History, translated into Arminian by 
our learned friend. Having looked at the press below, 
and enjoyed the fine view from various parts of the 
building, we tuok our leave, eminently gratified with 
this visit to one of the seemingly truly admirable insti- 
tutions extant. Its objects are primarily the instruction 
of Arminian youth, the general dissemination of know- 
ledge, and the cultivation of literature in connexion 
with theology. Its members, strictly speaking, are Ar- 
minians, but education is afforded to others, through 
visits to the island. Brethren are continually sent forth; 
our good friend himself had been a considerable travel- 
ler, and we could readily believe his assertion, that in 
all his wanderings he had found no spot like this. 

IpPouiro, 








SIMILES. 
TO L. 8B. B. 





Original. 





A bark swept o’er the crystal sea, 
A gentle breeze was blowing, 
And ever as she sped along 
A favoring tide was flowing. 


A bird upon its heaven-ward flight 
On pinions high was winging, 
And ever as it soared on high 
A carol sweet was singing. 


A star shone in the sky’s blue depths, 
A brilliant jewel seeming, 

And ever mid the lustrous host 
The brightest was its beaming. 


A lyre poured forth its mellow notes, 
The air with music filling, 

And ever from its trembling strings 
Rich harmony was thrilling. 


Dear sister, like that bark, mayst thou 
Pass gently o’er life’s ocean; 

And like that bird, turn thou to heaven 
And offer thy devotion ; 


And like that star, shine thou a gem 
Thy brightness clouded never; 
And like that lyre, may thy heart be 





Attuned to joy forever! 
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THE BROAD BRIMMED HAT. 





Original. 





Reaper! but for the recollection of that enormous 
Chapeau de paille, scenes enacted upon the sixth and 
seventh of August, 1830, had been forever, perhaps, un- 
honored and unsung. How many associations will one 
little idea recall! a sound! and scene after scene will 
burst upon the memory, and in form and color clad, ar- 
ray themselves before the mind’s eye, until the percep- 
tion of the part, becomes as distinct and vivid as the 
reality. 

No one will gainsay that the two days above referred 
to, were in this northern section of our country, as love- 
ly as ever were made joyous by an American sun. No 
one will gainsay that Lake George, with its embosoming 
hills and shores of war-like memory, is among the pret- 
tiest places in the world —and especially will no one 
gainsay, that the humble chronicler of the scenes of the 
‘ Chapeau,’ amid the enchantments of that fairy Lake, 
and thrown by blessed fortune into the company of the 
most delightful travelling associates, was the happiest of 
the happy. 

Reader! undergo with me the formalities of a hasty 
introduction to the party under consideration ; perhaps 
you know them—then you will be delighted to recog- 
nize old friends — perchance they are strangers to you 
— then you will be still more delighted at the acquisition 
of such acquaintances. 

Let us then, make our Congé to them as they are clus- 
tered promiscuously in the drawing-room of the Lake- 
House. And first, deeply engaged in political specula- 
tions sit Major B and Mr H from Mass. — next 
them, earnestly interested in the colloquy, is the accom- 
plished lady of the former,— farther on, the Major’s 
three nieces, and in their midst a sparkling young barris- 
ter from the empire state. At the Piano forte, and care- 
lessly twirling upon its stool, sits Miss B——, and at 
her left, leaning upon the instrument, with his elbow 
pressing the brim of an enormous straw hat, reclines 
Mr McK —— the hero of our tale. 

Although McK S acquaintance with the party 
had been short, very short — yet who that watched his 
countenance as he gazed upon the fair being at his side, 
could not read his heart? he spoke not, indeed — but 
though lips are silent, actions may be trumpet-tongued. 

Mary B—— was a creature of exquisite loveliness. 
Perhaps reader, you prefer a brunette —black eyes — 
raven hair—light, fairy figure—then Miss B is 
not your beauty ;— but if a height and proportions that 
unite grace and dignity —a something between Venus 
and Minerva — a classical and most expressive arrange- 
ment of features; an eye that made your heart almost 
jump, whenever it turned upon you; a lip compressed 
yet playful; a throat and neck the very eloquence of 
sculpture; a complexion passing fair and rich, can un- 














man you; you have fallen in love with Miss B——, and 
so had McK ——, and at first sight! 


There was nothing singular about our hero, — had not 
a slight brogue indicated his origin, perhaps his general 
deportment might not have told you that he was body 
and soul, an Irishman. Mistake me not — the antipode 
was he to the yearly importations of the Emerald Isle. 
He was emphatically an Irish gentleman. His open, 
ingenuous, animated countenance was but an exterior 
indication of the warm heartedness, unsuspecting sin- 
cerity, and superlative good nature of his character; 
and as to Miss B ’s accompaniment with a rich, 
full and exquisitely modulated voice, he sang ‘the An- 
chor’s weighed,’ Braham himself could not have blushed 
for his offspring ; and when with a most soul-touching 





pathos, he breathed out the ‘Farewell, remember me,’ 


the glistening eye, the heaving bosom, and the long- 
drawn sigh of the auditor, proclaimed the power of the 
singer. 


An awkward silence succeeded the song; for the ca- 


| dence seemed yet to linger in echoes upon the ear. Sud- 





denly the elder Miss S started up, exclaiming, ‘Oh, 
dear! Mr McK —— how stupid you make one feel with 


‘ee doleful farewells; one would think that you were 


about to resign every bright hope of life — but come, let 
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us forth upon the beach, and breathe fresh air,’ —and || ture. Trunks and band-boxes were piled into close but 
upon the instant, the party sallied from the house to the neat quarters ; sails and rigging received the last prelu- 
sive note; seats were uncovered that had been sheltered 

I have said that there was nothing singular about our||by thick canvass from the night dews ; oars were depos- 
hero — one peculiarity of his dress must be noticed ; he || ited, the final word given, and ‘the boat is ready, ladies 
wore an enormous broad-brimmed straw hat, at least and gentlemen,’ summoned us on board. ‘ Why could 
three feet in diameter, which day and night was his in-||not Mr McK —— have accompanied us,’ inquired I, re- 


borders of the Holy Lake. 





separable companion. This unique head-gear imparted |jally desiring the company of our Trish friend, and 
something of the ludicrous to his person ; but he seemed ||sympathizing with him in his disappointment. ‘No 
utterly indifferent to its appearance, and even now, as if||Troom, no room’ was the somewhat impatient reply of 
to shield his neck from the moon-beams, he perched it}|the Captain—‘he plead last night like a hero; but un- 
upon his head, and was the merriest of the merry group. less some of you give up your place, we cannot accom- 

There are conceptions too lofty to be adequately em-}|/modate him. Ladies and Gentlemen the boat is ready, 
bodied — emotions, passions too intense to be portrayed ||please step aboard.’ We were about to comply with his 
— scenes too exquisite to be delineated. My pen would || request, when the door of the house was violently shut 
fain sketch the gathering of the party which I have most || to, and the Hibernian, in the self-same hat came pant- 
imperfectly described, upon the still shore of that sleep-||ing and bounding down the ascent, and bearing evident 
ing Lake. But there seems something like desecration marks of a hasty arrangement of his toilet, inasmuch as 


in revealing the holier mysteries of nature — yet a word. 
There was in the scene about us something of sculptured 
repose —a moving air, yet nota breath of wind — the 
ear would not have advertised you of the presence of the 
Lake, — not a dash —not a ripple. There were just 


his neckkerchief bow was considerably askew, his hair 
in a most enviable no-way ; and his straps rather on his 
heels, than over them. ‘ Ladies, good morning,’ said 
the open-hearted Irishman, though yet some distance 
from us, ‘a most glorious day will you have for your 


clouds enough ever and anon to obscure though partial- || Passage across the Lake — I could not let you start with- 


ly, the light of the moon, taking from the most fastide- 
ous the power of imputing monotony to the landscape. 
Upon our right were the consecrated remnants of the 
war of ’57—the silent records of French treachery, 
and Indian blood-thirstiness. Behind, in shadowy relief, 
lay the Luzern mountains, and the hill from which the 
subtle Magua glared upon the white tents of the gallant 
Munroe. Before and extending far to the left, lay the 
frowning ridge that bounded the eastern border of the 
Lake ; and following its abrupt curvatures, as if clinging 
to the embrace of a guardian, as far as the eye could 
reach, stretched the motionless, glittering Horican. Be- 
hind us, the house, releaving the shadowy back ground 
with its white sides and faintly glimmering lights; and 
there we stood, and I gazed upon the bright features of 
that queen-like girl, as released from her protector’s arm, 
she seemed with clasped hands, some rapt seraph, — and 
felt oppressed with intense overwhelming emotion — an 
exstacy too painful to be supported, yet with magic’spell, 
denying the power of self-relief— almost imparting to 
sense the spirituality of the soul. And then swelled from 
the balcony of the distant building, in—it seemed — 
unearthly melody, the strains of the flute; how rich, 
how sweet, how elear! For an instant the invisible mu- 
sician lent to the scene its only requisite to perfeetion; 
for that instant it was a paradise — but the spell was 
consummated — broken. ‘ How exquisitely does he touch 
that instrument,’ exclaimed the Major, who with double 
our years, had perhaps less than half our romance, and 
withal was quite a flute-player himself. ‘Oh! Father! 
how could you break that enchanting silence; you have 
spoiled my visions.’ ‘ And mine,’ added the neice, ‘ Inev- 
er thought before uncle, that your voice was so unmusic- 
al” ‘Well,’ said the Irishman, drawing a long breath, 
or heaving a deep sigh, I know not which, ‘ we have 
been moping here long enough, let us home, Miss B -——,. | 
and with characteristic gallantry he offered the belle his 
arm, and we turned from the shore. While sauntering 
toward the house, we could not but stop and listen to the 
wild echoes of the flute, which were wakened upon eve-| 
ry hill.— It seemed as if the spirits of music in wanton | 
mirth, were sporting amid the mountains. ‘That fat 
Englishman blows like a hero,’ said the Chapeau de paille. 
Ere long we were again all engaged in an inexpressibly | 
insignificant chit-chat in the drawing-room. 
‘ And you leave us in the morning?’ interrogated our | 
host. 
‘Without fail,’ responded the Major, ‘we have char- | 
tered the sail boat, as the steamer is aground, and must | 
start by dawn.’ Mr McK sighed — he was not to 
accompany us, and he looked as if his heart would break. 
The party separated —bills were paid, and each re- 
tired to rest. Music awoke usat midnight! and the rich, 
mellow, impassioned voice of McK under the win- | 
dow of Miss B ——, breathed forth ‘meet me by moon- 
light alone.’ Morning came, and with its earliest light, 
we were all, with the exception of Mr McK —— gath- 














out bidding you farewell, and wishing you a merry sail,’ 
though in fact, he had the evening previous, both bade 
and wished a thousand times, and most affectionately. 
Miss B——’s cheek was slightly suffused as he ap- 
proached, and as he advanced in the direction in which 
she was standing, he removed his straw umbrella and re- 
vealed more distinctly the delicate confusion of his ring- 
lets. ‘Can’t wait, can’t wait,’ whined the sailor, ‘we ’re 
losing wind and time,’ and McK ——’s eye glistened. 
‘Then you must go,’ said he,as he gave the Major’s 
proffered hand a hearty yet trembling grasp — ‘God 
biess you sir,’ and turning to his lady with a more deli- 
cate, yet hardly less earnest pressure, he murmured ‘ good 
bye.’ For the remainder he had a ‘ farewell,’ ‘a pleas- 
ant time to you,’ ‘Heaven preserve you,’ ‘ adieu,’ va- 
rying to each his parting expression, till he came to 


| paratus, sat the owner of the vessel, plying with un- 
wearied vigor with a pair of oars, whose slow, firm, 
noiseless strokes, sent the trembling shell whizzing, 
| foaming over the wave. He was attired in a red flannel 
shirt, which, tucked shoulder-high at the sleeves, and 
open at the neck, revealed achest and muscles which 
might have shamed agladiator; and at every pull of the 
oar, the knotted sinews stood out upon his arms, visible 
jat the distance of many rods. The red fisherman searce- 
ly seemed to heed us, yet ever ang anon his head was 
slightly turned as if to calculate his gain upon our more 
uwnwieldly vessel. 

‘He means to pass us, boys,’ said the Captain to two 
idle oarsmen who sat gazing upon the red fisherman —- 
‘take your oars and help the wind.’ 

With a readiness and dexterity of which I hardly 
thought them capable, the sons of the lake obeyed the 
mandates, and in perfect unison as though wielded by 
one hand, the flashing blades cleft the water; and now 
commenced the struggle. 

It might seem impossible that so trifling a matter 
should excite intense interest, but so it was; sailor and 
passenger were wrought up to the highest point of excite- 
ment. Therose returned its wonted seat upon the pale 
cheek of Miss S. Miss B’s eyes flashed, and her tiny foot 
pressed firmly upon the bench before her, seemed ready 
to burst its leathern confine. An island, the last I believe 
in the Jake, fora few minutes obtruded between us and 
the skiff; what efforts we made to gain upon our compet- 
itor; what a moment of suspense as we emerged from 
the narrow channel between the island and the shore. 
Were we in advance? mortification! at the self-same 
instant with ourselves, the horse-blanket passed the last 
shrub of the island! Had the fate of empires depended 
upon the issue of the contest, the interest could not have 
|been more absorbing. The shore was within view; ten 
minutes more and the struggle must end. 


‘Pull, pull!’ exclaimed Miss B, absolutely wringing 
her hands with eagerness; and pull they did most brave- 





Miss B——. To her he said nothing, but looked as though 
his soul was gushing from his eyes; he pressed her 
hand I know, for her cheek, neck and temples told as 
much. She was the last aboard — all was ready — tiny 
masts creaked — canvass fluttered. The Captain gave 
the word. For an instant McK stood by her side 
upon the deck; then with a trembling voice invoking a 
blessing upon us—he bounded upon the shore, and the 
little bark floated gracefully and swiftly from the strand, 
Long the unfortunate McK stood rivetted to the 








ter, and on we dashed -- merrily — happily. 
er boat,’ said I, addressing the captain ? 
cept one or two dirty fisher’s skiffs.’ 
looking qualmish. 


and six knots will’ — 


der.’ 


man. 


old boy sends him on at such a rate ?’ 








ered upon the shore in the busy preparation of depar- 


spot—long the straw hat gleamed upon us after the 
outline of its owner’s figure had vanished into indistinct- || curvature was toward the right, and as the skiff was on 
ness —long were the party upon the Lake in regaining || OUT left, it must necessarily traverse the larger circle 
the buoyaney of their spirits; but nothing could resist ||Old Mark appeared to be aware of this, for his eye 
the gloom-dispelling influence of earth, air, sky and wa- || glanced often and anxiously toward the pier, and he al- 














ly. Nota word was uttered, but alternately glancing at 
our own boat and the fisherman’s skiff, we watched their 
respective movements in breathless, motionless suspense 
‘He gains,’ whispered one of our party, ‘ we’re gone, 
ejaculated another. For the Jast one or two miles, we had 
skimmed the lake nearly abreast; but now, old Mark 
was a little —a very little ahead. 

The landing place was within rifle-shot, and we were 
obliged to make a considerable circle to reach it conve- 
niently and safely; and here I hoped we might get the 
advantage of the fisherman, for as the direction of the 


tered a point, the direction of his bark. 


‘ Might not our friend have accompanied us in anoth-|| ‘The victory must be ours,’ said the Major, as the 


same thought seemed to strike him, ‘ he cannot pass us. 


‘There is no other upon the lake,’ was the reply, ‘ ex- At this instant the fisherman turned a sharp angle and 


made directly toward us. Heseemed to have an arma- 


‘How far from Ti. now ?’ inquired one of the ladies, || ment of sinew yet in store, for his oars dashed with re- 


doubled velocity, and the frail skiff approached us with 


‘ About ten miles, ma’am; be there soon; good wind || the velocity of an arrow. There were now buta few 


rods between us and the shore, and we already exulted 


‘Captain,’ interrupted the Major, ‘ we’re like to have ||i anticipated triumph. 
company, with all our speed. I think I see a skiff yon-|} There was a slight clatter in the fisherman’s boat, and 


quicker than thought, down came the bean-pole and 


The Major’s eyes were good, for he was a keen sports- || blanket; the skiff took another turn, and darted like 


lightning by our stern. More buoyant and under better 


‘°'T is old Mark,’ responded the sailor, recognising command without its sail, it sought the shallow water on 
distinctly what to me was utterly invisible. ‘He occa-||0ur right, cut through the rushes ina twinkling, and pro- 
sionally plies between Ti. and the House, but what the pelled with an irresistible impetus, it left us yet in the 


channel and was driven high and dry upon the strand. 








After something like an hour, during which ‘Old|| The fisherman silently proceeded to moor his vessel, 
Mark’ had been the subject of considerable mirth and ||22d4 while gazing on him in no very pleasant humor, to 
scrutiny, the skiff was sufficiently near to bear inspec-||OUT more than utter astonishment, the heavy hearted 
tion. It was very small, narrow and pointed. From) 
its centre was erected a sort of bean-pole mast, upon | ground— in his exultation, waving above his head the 


McK 





of the morning, sprang froin the boat upon the 


which was distended a horse-blanket of no ordinary dj-||enormous straw-hat, and accompanying its evolutions 
mensions. The wind,however, disdained not to fill the’ 
uncouth sail which bowed the fragile bark almost to the || Sluggishly we approached the pier, and ere the planks 
water’s surface. Before this graceless but efficient ap- |, were laid, the belle was upon the prow. In an instant 


with a most triumphant hurrah ! 
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the gallant Irishman was at her side; ‘ Miss B, allow 
me to assist you.’ How inexpressibly radiant were his 
features as he aided her to alight! 

Most cordially was McK ——welcomed, and most 
goodj humoredly did we saunter toward the Hotel; the 
vexation of the defeat was forgotten — Miss B was in 
the highest spirits and our hero fluttered like a butterfly 
in the sunlight of his lady’s smile. 

A word, Reader, then farewell. Our boat had left the 
Lake House at five o’clock, the skiffat ten. The lovely 
Miss B has since married, but she is not Mrs McK ——. 





MEMOIRS OF LADY DAVIES. 


Tuis lady was the daughter of George Auldly, Earl 
of Castlehaven. She received an education suited to 
her rank and fortune; and appears, during early life, to 
have conducted herself with a modesty and propriety 
becoming her station in society. But little is known of 
her personal history, abstracted from that of the misfor- 
tunes in which her writings involved her. When quite 
young, she married to Sir John Davies, Attorney gener- 
al in Ireland, a man of celebrity, both as a poet and a 
lawyer. By him she had one son, who died in childhood ; 
and a daughter, a lady of great learning and accom- 
pliskments, who was married to Ferdinando, Earl of 
Huntingdon. Sir John died in 1626, and during his 
life, the religious enthusiasm of Lady Davies does not 
appear to have attracted public animadversion. She 
had a second husband, Sir Archibald Douglas, of whose 
treatment she warmly complains in some of her wri- 
tings; but she plainly appears to have labored under a 
species of insanity, the principal, if not the sole, effeet 
of which was to make her fancy herself endowed with 
the spirit of prophecy. Of the excess of this paroxysm 
of mental hallucination, she has given a curious, but 
rather obscure account, in a very scarce pamphlet, pri- 
vately printed in 1646, under the following title —‘ The 
Lady Eleanor her Appeal. Present this to Mr Mace, 
the Prophet of the Most High, his Messenger.’ Fully 
prepossessed with the notion that she was endowed with 
supernatural powers, she published her predictions rela- 
tive to persons of the highest rank in the nation. Ac- 
cording to her own account, the Queen, Henrietta Ma- 
ria, was weak enough to consult her. But her spirit of 
divination gave offence to those who were the subjects 
of it, particularly Archbishop Laud, the successor of 
‘Abbot, in consequence of which, Lady Eleanor was 
summoned before the ecclesiastical commissioners in 
October, 1633. The result of her examination before 
them was unfavorable. She was fined three thousand 
pounds, and committed to the Gate-house, a close pris- 
oner, for two years, being debarred the use of books, 
pen, ink, or paper. According to her own statement, 
she was not allowed the service of any female attend- 
ant; acircumstance certainly indicating that she was 
treated with an unnecessary degree of harshness. 

Dr Heylin, in his ‘ Life of Archbishop Laud,’ thus 
notices the prosecution of the Lady. ‘ And that the oth- 
er sex might whet their tongues on him also, the Lady 
Davies, the widow of Sir John Davies, Attorney-gener- 
al for King James in Ireland, scatters a prophecy against 
him. This lady had before spoken something unluckily 
of the Duke of Buckingham, importing that he should 
not live till the end of August, which raised her to the 
reputation of a cunning woman among the ignorant peo- 
ple; and now — 1634 — she prophecies of the new arch- 
bishop, that he should live but a few days after the fifth 
of November. For these and other idle prophecies of a 
more mischievous nature, she was after brought into the 
Court of High Commission: the woman being grown 

"so mad that she fancied the spirit of the prophet Daniel 
to have been infused into her body ; and this she ground- 
ed on an anagram which she made of her own name, 
viz: Eveanor Davies: — Reveat O Daniev. And though 
it had too much by ans, and too little by an L, yet she 
found Daniel and Reveal in it, and that served her turn. 
Much pains were taken by this court to dispossess her of 
this spirit; but all would not do till Dr Lamb, then Dean 
of Arches, shot her, through and through, with an ar- 
row borrowed from her own quiver. For while the bish- 
ops and divines were reasoning the point with her out of 





the Scriptures, he took a pen in his hand, and at last hit 
on this excellent anagram, viz: Dame ELeanor Davies: 
NEVER so MaD A Lapy; which having proved to be true 
by the rules of art, ‘Madam,’ said he, ‘Isee you build 
much on anagrams, and I have found one which I hope 
will fit you.’ This said, and reading it aloud, he put it 
into her hand in writing; which happy fancy brought 
that grave court into such laughter, and the poor woman 
into such confusion, that afterwards she grew either wi- 
ser or was less regarded.’ 

If Lady Davies did not,as Dr Heylin supposed, be- 
come more wise, she appeared to have become more 
prudent. That she did not however relinquish her pre- 
tensions to supernatural illumination, appears from .a 
pamphlet, which she published in 1651, entitled ‘ The 
Restitution of Prophecy ; that Buried Talent to be re- 
vived. By the Lady Eleanor.’ This tract is said to be 
very obscure, except in those parts which relate to her 
former suffering, where she speaks in very severe terms 
of those whom she considered as her prosecutors. They 
were all, at that period, dead or deprived of power; so 
that she could with safety animadvert on their conduct. 
And her fanaticism was then by no means singular, a 
multitude of mad enthusiasts having arisen during the 
civil wars, whose extravagancies, though they could not 
justify those of her ladyship, yet served in some degree 
to keep her in countenance. Her character and conduct 
seem to have been free from reproach, except on the 
score of her prophetical pretensions. Dr Peter de Mou- 
lin, says of her —‘ That she was learned above her sex, 
and humble below her fortune ; having 2 mind so great 
and noble, that prosperity could not make it remiss, nor 
her deepest adversity cause her to shrink, or discover 
the least pusillanimity of spirit.’ She died soon after the 
publication of her last-mentioned work, in the year 1652, 
having survived her second husband about eight years. 





A HETERODOX CHAPTER 
ON THE AFFECTIONS. 


Original. 





Love, eternal, unalterable, unchangeable love! — As 
if such a thing ever existed, or ever can exist in a world 
that has change stamped upon every one of its features! 
If you watch it, you will see its proteus movements ev- 
ery day. It loses itself in satiety, and is chilled by neg- 
lect ; it settles into friendship, or becomes mere famil- 
iarity. Petrarch never loved Laura, if he had, he would 
not have sonnetized her for so many years. He had a 
mere sentimental affection in his heart, that he could 
have displayed toward any other woman, as well as to- 
ward her. He chose to encourage it, and Laura was 
handsome, her name was pretty, and Petrarch used her 
as aconvenient peg to hang his sonnets upon. ‘How 
unsentimental this fellow is,’ I hear a dozen misses say ! 
But never were persons more mistaken than those who 
thus cry out against me. ‘Iam always in love —my 
love will live as long as the heart beats,’ but it will not 
stay fixed and directed to any one person forever. It 
turns like a weathercock, a matrimonial breeze might 
shift it, from south to north, in an instant. But the love 
would remain, like the weathercock —constant in its 
changes. So it is with all our affections, mental and 
physical, as applied to the objects on which they act. 
Let us take a physical one as an example — food. We 
all desire to eat and are hungry every day in the year, 
unless disease destroys the appetite, as death doth des- 
troy love. But because we love to eat, it does not follow 
that we relish the same food always. The appetite 
lasts, but the food changes. ‘ But doth not the appetite 
alter?’ says Shakspeare. ‘A man loves the meat in his 
youth, that he cannot endure in his age.’ 

‘Alas!’ says some fair girl of seventeen — who is 
half convinced of the writer’s experience, and who 
would become a convert if I could see her —‘ how differ- 
ent my fate will be, should I marry the man of my heart’s 
choice, from what I had always imagined. Can I marry 
a man, who on his knees, has sworn eternal, constant 
love, knowing his love will not be mine till death parts 
us?’ Assuredly you may, my fair girl, and if you make 
him as good a wife, as one or two I wot of, you will be 











very happy. He will not passionately love you, more | 





than six weeks, but he will be fond of you, affectionate 
to you, do every thing for your happiness but love you 
with the devotedness of a passion, that like a great the- 
atrical star, appears but seldom, and then only for a very 
limited time. The substance of his love, he will bury 
in his heart if he is @ good man, or spend it upon his 
children, dogs and horses. 


Another great mistake is made by some experienced 
lovers, though the whole practice of the world goes to 
undeceive them — goes to wndeceive, that is a very bad 
mode of expression, but it conveys the idea—and that 
is, if the one survive the other, he or she can never love 
again. Just as if the human affections could be buried 
in another’s grave! It is impossible — the affections only 
go back upon one’s own heart again, to remain there un- 
til some new object presents itself for them upon which 
to fasten. The heart has learned its lesson of love, does 
it forget the sweet task, when the master who taught it, 
isno more? Assuredly not, it would be but a poor com- 
pliment to the instructor. "There are instances, ‘few 
and far between,’—I like new quotations ~— where 
respect for the departed husband or wife, a deference to 
his memory, makes one unwilling to try a second ven- 
ture ; but it is not because ‘the heart that once has loved, 
can never love again.’ It is because it does not choose 
to bestow its finer sympathies upon another; and what 
does it? It throws them upon a lap dog, or a plantation 
of oaks and elms, or goes to the river, and bids its mas- 
ter —not to throw himself in— but to angle his affec- 
tions away, on some equally nonsensical thing. 

‘Friendship,’ at least, says some determined sentimen- 
talist, ‘may endure without change.’ That depends en- 
tirely upon one or two things; self-interest must incline 
both parties to cultivate the good will of each other. — 
They must have no rival interests, and they should stand 
on a perfect equality in every respect, so that neither can 
have it in his power to envy the fortunes of the other. 
And even then, it becomes heavy work. You exhaust 
each other after a while, and before long, you have 
turned the ideas of your friend, so as to have become 
as familiar with his thoughts, as with the rooms of your 
domicile ; it then becomes a dull and stupid task to keep 
up the intercourse, and it finally is dissolved by mutual 
consent. If any one doubt, let him remember the num- 
ber of eternal friendships that he has formed, and let 
him count the few that now remain to him. He cannot 
walk the street, without meeting a half score of individ- 
uals, upon whom he finds it difficult to bestow a decent 
smile, and who were once his very dearest, best bosom 
friends. [have reached the moral at last -- Enjoy the 
pleasant intercourse and offices of love, whenever you 
can; but count not upon them, as to last, in the individ- 
uals with whom you enjoy them, forever; and be not 
disappointed, should the failure begin on the part of oth- 
ers, at what would soon have been the condition of your 
own heart. 








Communications. 





ORATORIO, 
BY THE SUFFOLK ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 





Waat is the Suffolk Academy of Music? When formed? Of 
whom composed? Really, we cannot answer these questions. All 
we know of it is this: we saw an advertisement, setting forth that 
an Oratorio would be given ‘by the Suffolk Academy of Music, un- 
der the direction of George Kingsley.’ on Sunday evening, March 
15, 1835, at Rev. Chandler Robbins’ Church, in Hanover-street. — 
Here is ‘something new under the sun!’ And then, the selection 
—the collection — the making up of an attractive ‘Bill!’ No such 
thing. Nothing more nor less than ‘the Creation’ — that magiaifi- 
cent specimen of musical genius, to be performed without abstract- 
ing aline! But where are the A’s, and B’s, and C’s, &c. ?; — names 
known to the musical world, who are to sustain the leading voices? 
All unknown. 

But we attended the Oratorio. And, certainly, if ever man de- 
served credit at musical hands, for his boldness, that man is Mr 
Kingsley. Mark, we say his boldness. We venture to say, that 
there is not another man in America or Europe, who, with Mr Kings- 
ley’s means, would venture upon the hazardous experiment of get- 
ting up ‘the Creation’ No one out of New England would dream 
of it. We like his spirit. We like his courage. But Mr Kingsley 
has made an experiment which should seldom be resorted to; es- 
pecially by one who desires to establish musical reputation. 

It will be understood, by what we have said, that any thing here 
like analysis, would be out of place. This will not be attempted. 

It was apparent that the whole of the remarkable passage, ‘ Af- 





frighted fled hell’s spirits,’ was fecbly executed. It could not be 
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otherwise, with the organ and orchestra. The transition to the 
Chorus, ‘A new created world,’ so very beautiful in the design, 
was agreeably done. The whole of this Cherus, however, was too 
loud. Whence comes the vulgar notion that chorusses are always 
to be performed with the full power of instruments, and a scream 
of voices? Agreat volume of sound was admissible in the Chorus. 
‘ Awake the harp.’ But in that, the soprano voices went beyond 
their power; and the effect was unpleasant. We noticed in this 
Chorus, particularly, a very unpardonable and offensive habit, ina 
large portion of the choir, of reeling their bodies, and nodding their 
heads, to the accent of the music. Nothing can excuse this. Keep 
in mind, that this was a paid exhibition. 

Buch habits are therefore proper subjects of remark. Another 
offensive trick may be named in this connexion, but of an entirely 
different character, and which indicates great carelessness in per- 
formance. We mean the doubling of monosyllables on slurred 
notes, or by anticipation, so as to make dtssyllables to the ear. We 
will give an instance which occurred in the Recitative, ‘And God 
said, Let the earth bring forth the living creature after his kind, 
cattle and creeping thing, and beasts of the earth after their kind.’ 
We name this case more readily, as Mr Kingsley was himself the 
performer. The music of the passage runs thus : 





and beastsof theearth af- ter their kind. 


By giving an anticipatIng note on E before the final note, the pas- 
sage was performed thus: 


2 





and beasts ofthe earth af-ter their ki-ind. 


Such instances are common among uninstructed persons, but 
from Mr Kingsley they are inexcusable. 

The two soprano voices that sustained the principal solos deserve 
great commendation. Their voices have not yet come to full matu- 
rity, but they gave promise of great future excellence. The long 
Duet, ‘Graceful consort,’ must have been a severe trial to the fe. 
male voice. A continuous effort, on thirteen pages of ‘the Crea- 
tion,’ would have exhausted a common voice. It was a great point 
not to make an entire failure. Asa whole, we thought the perform- 
ance respectable, but we repeat, that it is an experiment which 
should seldom be ventured upon. We believe Mr Kingsley to be a 
deserving man, and hope he will be encouraged in his efforts to 
promote musical science. PRAHL. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 21, 1835. 

Decsasep Younc Poets or America. — Within the passing of a 
few years, the admirers of our country’s literature have been com- 
pelled by a regretted necessity to deplore the departure from the 
world of several high-minded and poetically gifted spirits— young 
men of worth and genius. Some of these our duty guides us to 
notice, lest the glare which surrounds many of the unworthy liv- 
ing should attract the attention insomuch as to conceal their merits 
—lest the fame which has been burning over their sepulchres, ‘a 
holy light and strong,’ should be weakened by the many impure 
and unworthy intrusions, which, we regret, are too frequently fos- 
tered, as things of value ; —that their productions may be remem- 
bered, and, finally, that it may not be said, reproachfully and to the 
diminution of our benevolence, — 





ungentle Time 
Hath dealt but harshly with their rhyme. 
Did we owe nothing to the glorious dead, whose worth it is a pain- 
ful pleasure to remember and reiterate —if the pursuit of liter- 
ature arose solely from selfishness, it would be, in the light of such 
a supposition, a salutary exercise fully to know and cherish their 
works. But to our satisfaction there is an added depth and sweet- 
ness, when we recollect that the authors are receiving from us the 
reward which they have a right to demand, and for which they 
panted while among the living. Superadded to this, we are the 
while receiving a purifying pleasure, which is to us in proportion 
as the leisure hours, gleaned from the wide field of this ‘ working- 
day world,’ are used by the steadiness of our meditation and the 
profundity of our researches. This should be borne in mind by 
all; for, even by those who are fond of the elegancies of polite lit- 
erature and the charms of poetry, it appears to be rarely considered 
how much would be added to their happiness through an increase 
of their devotion ; and how essentially they would be ministers of 
justice to the slighted authors of the country, after acquiring a 
proper knowledge of the respective merits of each writer and his 
productions. 
In this nuinber of the Pearl we do not expect to he able to notice 
more than one of those poets to whose works and characters 
we desire to pay a passing tribute. We commence by introducing 
a sketch, by a contemporary, of 
JAMES O. ROCKWELL. 


‘His was no rough character, tempered and fitted for the tcils of 
life: as well might a flower bear up against the whirlwind, as he 





As a true poet, his eye was open, and his ear alive to every hue 

and sound in nature, and he deeply quaffed the waters of those 

‘welling founts,’? which, while they refine the heart, do steal away 

its sterner and stronger substance. 

He was a man of honor: loved by his companions, and regard- 

ed by all as possessing talent, the cultivation and good use of which 

would eventually lead him on to competence and fame; but the 

world knew nothing of his ‘inly pinings,’ and little of his extreme 

sensitiveness, and it was only for those, who, like the writer of this, 

were intimate with him, to fear that a temperament like his was 

soon to be crushed and blighted by the weight and sorrows of life. 

He was open, modest, sincere, and confiding. Without selfish- 
ness, his generosity was in advance of his means. His conversa- 
tion was elevated, his conceptions of right, just —and his discharge 
of duties, conscientious. His affections were echoed in his song, 
and his poetic breathings were more dear to those who knew him, 
because they but echoed the music of his soul. His friends were 
few, for his habits were retiring — but his enemies were fewer, for 
there was nothing about him to awaken bitterness. If he ever 
seemed in gloom, it was never misanthropical, but the result of 
chastened reflection, that some brightness and darkness mingled in 
the reverie of a twilight pensiveness, and he loved to look gravely 
on the disappointments, hopes, fascinations, and ills, which rest on 
all human ambition. 

His death is to be deeply regretted, but not lamented. That he 
died so young, saddens those who loved him; but as he died with a 
wish to realize, in another world, the grandeur of futurity, as com- 
pared with the unsatisfactory imaginings of this, we can but con- 
sider that he marches onward to a fruition of good, unclogged by 
those vices which often mar the journey of those who go fearfully 
to answer for the deeds done in the body, rather than lift, with an 
unfaltering hand, the dread veil hiding us here from our hereafter.’ 


Among the pieces, from the pen of this youthful poet, most cele- 
brated, is the subjoined, which will present to the reader the char- 








against the troubles which assailed him. 


acteristics of his general style of writing. 


THE ICEBERG. 


’T was night—our anchored vessel slept 
Out on the glassy sea; 

And still as heaven the waters kept, 
And golden bright —as he, 

The setting sun, went sinking slow 
Beneath the eternal wave ; 

And the ocean seemed a pall to throw 
Over the monarch’s grave. 


There was no motion of the air 
To raise the sleeper’s tress, 
And no wave-building winds were there, 
On ocean’s loveliness ; 
But ocean mingled with the sky 
With such an equal hue, 
That vainly strove the ’wildered eye 
To part their gold and blue. 


And ne’er a ripple of the sea 
Came on our steady gaze, 

Save when some timorous fish stole out 
To bathe in the woven blaze,— 

When, flouting in the light that played 
All over the resting main, 

He would sink beneath the wave, and dart 
To his deep, blue home again. 


Yet, while we gazed, that sunny eve, 
Across the twinkling deep, 

A form came ploughing the golden wave, 
And rending its holy sleep ; 

It blushed bright red, while growing on 
Our fixed, half-fearful gaze ; 

But it wandered down, with its glow of light, 
And its robe of sunny rays. 


It seemed like molten silver, thrown 
Together in floating tlame ; 
And as we looked, we named it, then, 
The fount whence all colors caine: 
There were rainbows furled with a careless grace, 
And the brightest red that glows; 
The purple amethyst there had place, 
And the hues of a full-blowa rose. 


And the vivid green, as the sun-lit grass 
Where the pleasant rain hath been; 

And the ideal hues, that, thought-like, pass 
Through the minds of fanciful men; 

They beamed full clear—- and that form moved on, 
Like one from a burning grave ; 

And we dared not think it a real thing, 
But for the rustling wave. 


The sun just lingered in our view, 
From the burning edge of ocean, 

When by our barque that bright one passed 
With a deep, disturbing motion: 

The far down waters shrank away, 
With a gurgling rush upheaving, 

And the lifted waves grew pale and sad, 
Their mother’s bosom leaving. 





Yet, as it passed our bending stern, 
In its throne-like glory going, 

It crushed on a hidden rock, and turned 
Like an empire’s overthrowing. 

The uptorn waves rolled hoar, — and huge, 
The far-thrown undulations 

Swelled out in the sun’s last, lingering smile, 
And fell like battling nations. 





Monte AvsurNo. — A review of this poem, the publication of 
which we noticed last week, will be found on our first page. It is 
from the pen of H. T. Tuckerman, who has, we think, succeeded 
in proclaiming a pretty faithful character of the work. We intend, 
hereafter, to make our work the medium for conveying to the pub- 
lic extended reviews of such works as shall appear to be peculiarly 
worthy of attention. 





TrEMONT THEATRE. — On Thursday evening of last week, a new 

piece was presented, having been announced as the production of 
Medora Gordon Byron. We never heard of the author before, and 

trust that she will write no more plays, of this kind—orif she 

persist, that she will send none to be acted on the boards of the 

Tremont. With difficulty and without satisfaction do we account for 

the management which produced ‘Zameo,’ for there was nothing in 
it of a redeeming nature. The wonder with us is, that the audience 

bore so severe an infliction —without murmuring. ‘Zameo’ is a 
collection of absurdities. The principal characters are an old In- 

dian, (Mr Rice) his son, (Mr Smith) several chattering squaws, a 
white lover, (Mr Leman) a travelling ‘Trollope,’ (Mr Andrews) 
dealer in 

Knives and forks, 

And tomahawks, 

who, with a few U. 8. Marines, a crocodile, a horrible Golgotha bor- 
rowed from the ‘Tartar Witch,’ and one excellent specimen of the 
patent thunder, make up the show. The Indians utter sentiment — 
and the white men ejaculate nonsense. The concluding scene re- 
stores Albert, who has been captured by the ‘vengeful Illinois,’ to 
his Indian-girl or squaw. The ‘Serpent-Tribe’ bear the pair for- 
ward, and the English pedilar ‘in the hardware line’ waves trium- 
phantly the American banner, (which has the stars and stripes only 
on one side,) above the kneeling group —a most instructive spec- 
tacle! 

The Benefit-Night of Mr Downes, the flute-player, was on Friday 
evening. ‘The School for Scandal’ was performed, and the afore- 
mentioned ‘Zameo,’ 

Mr and Mrs Ternan commenced playing on Monday evening, 
opening with ‘The Hunchback.’ The performances of these agree- 
able foreigners were such as we were led to expect, from their 
previous engagement--chaste, animated, and perfect. However, 
they were not the only stars during the evening. Mrs Smith, as 
Helen, was as perfect and natural throughout the play as her pow- 
erful colleague. Indeed, we cannot conceive of a better representa- 
tion of the character than her’s, and we doubt whether it will ever 
be better presented; and here we would remark that we have na- 
tive actors among us who should be remembered, and whose im- 
personations should command our attention— for oftentimes they 
are far superior to those which have a factitious and not a real 
value. Let us, at least, not forget our own countrymen, while 
warmed with admiration by the talents and efforts of strangers. 

Mr Barrett’s Clifford was better than usual, but too cold and still. 
One reading of Mr Barrett’s is, doubtless, a bad one, and we would 
suggest the expediency of a correction. It is in the scene with 
Master Walter, where Clifford declares that his cousin lives, re- 
ported dead. His title, and land, and love, are ‘all gone,’ he ex- 
claims, 


All gone, save life and honor, which ere I’ll lose, 
I’ll let the other go! 


Mr Barrett reads it as if it were written thus: 


All gone, save life and honor, whiche’er {’ll lose, 
I’ll let the other go — 
instead of throwing the emphasis on honor, and which, and thus 
giving the real meaning of the passage — 

All gone, save life,— and honor ! which, ere I'll lose, 

I’ll let the other go. 
On Tuesday evening, Milman’s ‘Fazio’ was played. Mrand Mrs 
Ternan sustained to general satisfaction the characters of Fazio and 
Bianca, and so did Mr Gilbert the part which was assigned for his 
performance. On Wednesday evening, ‘All in the Wrong’ was 
the first piece enacted. We may notice the several performers 
who appeared in it, next week. 
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VENETIAN EVENING SONG. 


BY ISAAC C. PRAY, JR. 


MUSIC BY lo Ho MAROY. 
COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR THE BOSTON PEARL. 





ALLEGRETTO. 





see—I see a bright—brightstar Up - on the moon-lit ! it is the gon- do la Whieh brings my love to 





me; For gai-ly—gai-ly nowit flies, Norheedsityondeep sea, While notes oflove with richnessrise, Those notes howdear to 
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Ah me—ah me! no brighter star Those notes — those notes are dearer far 
Could in my vision be Now floating o’er the sea, 

Than my own love’s light gondola Than beams from off the pilot-star 
Upon the moonlit sea, To mariners can be. 

Where brightly — brightly gleams each oar But gaily — gaily comes my star, 
The rippling waves among, My lover’s form I see — 

While turn the boatmen to the shore, How sweetly sounds his light guitar ! 


And sounds my lover’s song. ‘I come my love to thee.’ 





